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REASONS AGAINST SUBSCRIBING A PETITION ro 
PARLIAMENT FOR THE ABOLITION OF SUB= 
SCRIPTION TO THE 'THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES 


AND LITURGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


A the following Diſcourſe was 3 ſome years ago, its pub- 

lication at this diſtance of time, may require an apology. The au- 
chor did not want inducements to venture it abroad, when it was firſt 
delivered from the pulpit: but he was happy to ſee the argument in 
abler Hands; and would never have obtruded the trifle on the Public, 


had not a recent occaſion called it forth. 


He was lately invited to an affociation held at the Feathers 


Tavern in the Strand, there to ſubſcribe a petition to parliament for 
the abolition of ſubſcription to the Thirty- nine Articles and Liturgy 
of the Church of England. If he were not in the number of thoſe 

who think our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution altogether unexceptionable, 


he would at leaſt be apt rather to diſtruſt his own judgment, than with 
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a mad temerity to cry aloud for the ſubverſion of a national eſtabliſh- 
ment ; and nothing leſs than this ſeem the promoters of the preſent 
Petition, a petition for the total abolition of ſubſcription, to have in 
view. To pull down a ſtructure, the boaſt and admiration of ages, 
becauſe an angle hurt our eye, or a pillar ſeem to deform the edifice 
it is intended to ſtrengthen and adorn, eſpecially when it is a doubtful 
diſputable point, whether that an gle be a _ blemiſh, or this pillar be not 
neceſſary to the building sſupport, favours more of nn nige than Chri- 
ſtian humility. From the general knowledge he has of mankind, he has 
been ever induced to think the bulk of the people, and many of their 
teachers too, very incompetent judges of the nicer points of religion; and 
from thence to infer the neceſſity of a religious eſtabliſhment, and the 
expediency of ſome line, as well to regulate the doctrines of the 
one, as to form the opinions of the other. From the enquiry he 
had made into the doctrinal parts of Chriſtianity, he hath always 
eſteemed the mode of worſhip eſtabliſhed in the Church of England 


preferable to any other; and the line, with which our ſt and good. 


Reformers circumſcribed that Church, drawn with conſummate judg- 


ment and great integrity: ſuch invitation therefore could not have been 


more unfortunately addreſt. 


The author hath read with great attention the reaſons alledged for 
che intended petition, Some of them enn the Principles of the aſ- 


ſociates 


1 1 


ſociates too clearly, to intereſt a real member of the Church of Eng- 


land in the ſucceſs of it: Some contain inſinuations that redound 


not much to the honour or honeſty of the petitioners: and others 


carry ſuch a degree of abſurdity on the face of them, as proves them 


dictated only by the ſpirit of cavil. 


One reaſon alledged for the abolition of ſubſcription is, that the re- 
<quiſition of it“ derives upon the mot zealous friends of reli gion the re- 
proaches of intolerant and bigotted brethren.” Pray, Gentlemen of 
the Church of England, who are thoſe 7g zealous friends of religion 
you are ſo mighty zealous to ſcreen from reproaches? Who are thoſe 
many valuable members of whom, as another reaſon for the abolition of 
ſubſcription, we are told © the church is deprived ; who, on account of 
her exerting her authority in matters of faith, have thought themſelves 


under a neceſſity of departing from her communion ?” Or, if you will 


not tell us for whom all this tenderneſs and anxiety is expreſt ; for the 


fake of whoſe admiſſion the walls of the church are to be pulled 


down; examine their principles, then look back a little into the an- 


nals of Engliſh hiſtory, and at leaſt tell us, whether ſuch valuable 
members, ſuch zealous friends of religion, have any claim to ſo great 


complaiſance from the Church of England. 


But it ſeems the members of the Church of England are themſelves 
aggrieved in the requiſition of ſubſcription ; which © ſubje ds the 
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profeſſors of Chriſtianity to the charge of infincerity and prevarication, 


in ſo ſubſcribing or declaring their unfeigned afſent to the Articles.” 


With what degree of juſtice and of truth ſuch a charge may be urged 
againſt the petitioners, the impartial public will determine ; indeed 
the petitioners themſelves have already determined. If there be others 


to whom ſuch a charge can be objected; more ſhame to them : can- 


dour will induce us to think the number ſmall. 


* Tt may be demanded of us, (ſay the petitioners,) to aſſign our 


| _ reaſons for petitioning redreſs at this particular period. —It is anſwered, 


that as the grievances we complain of are peculiarly our own, fo they 
have been atknowledged and proclaimed, long before the commence- 
ment of the preſent difſenfions in the late; and that the promoters of this 
attempt to remove them, diſclaim all other reaſons and motives for 
oming forth in ſapport of this cauſe, which do not immediately 
ariſe from a ſenſe of duty.” Why do the petitioners with ſach offi- 
cious ſedulity anſwer objections, before they are urged; objections, 
chat otherwiſe never might have been urged? Who would have ſup⸗ 
poſed the petitioning ſcheme, the contrivance of ſome artful buſy 
head, calculated to try how far the complexion of the times, whoſe 
turbulance hath already endeavoured to ſhake our civil, would coun- 
tenance an attack on our religious polity; had not the promoters of it 
alarmed us by declaring, That was not the caſe. Such voluntary 


declaration of innocence, ere you are charged with guilt, gives a very 


Un- 


„ 
unfavourable impreſſion: it argues a conſciouſneſs, either that the 


deſign has a bad appearance, or doth really proceed from bad motives. 
The reader will aſſign to it which conſtruction he pleaſes. 


Now comes the moſt capital reaſon for the abolition of ſubſcrip- 
tion, that ever was urged : that the requiſition of ſubſcription to the 
Articles and Liturgy of the Church of England ** tends in that very 
Church to produce diviſions.” This reaſoning, tis preſumed, is found- 
ed on the old obſervation, In vetitum ruit. Accordingly, if you would 
bring the teachers of Religion to regulate their doctrines according to 
certain common eſtabliſhed points of faith; the ſure way to effect this 
is, to give them full licence to publiſh doctrines, as widely different, 
as wild, and .as fantaſtical, as they pleaſe. 


If the reader be curious to ſee any more of the reaſons offered by the 
aſſociates in favour of their intended petition, he is referred to their 
own propoſals. . And, to deal with candour, if they cannot be acknow- 
ledged altogether ſo ſatisfactory as might be wiſhed ; it muſt be con- 
feſſed, they are not altogether without their weight. It muſt be own- 
ed, the abolition contended for, would be a great relief to the e 
ences of thoſe honeſt men; who, captivated by the lure of the 
Church of England's emoluments, have ſubſcribed their belief in, their 
aſſent to articles, in which they are not aſhamed publickly to tell the 
world, they do not believe, to which they ex animo do not aſſent. It 
might likewiſe be convenient enough for thoſe honeffer men, whole 
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conſciences are formed of leſs pliable materials; who would be glad to 
ſqueeze into the Church, if any friendly hand would open the door 
wide enough, or pull down the wall of partition, As an argument, 
however, of acquieſcence to theſe, tis aſſerted ; that if the poor di- 
ſtreſſed ſtate of nine-tenths of the clergy of the eſtabliſhed Church was 
duly confidered, theirs, with regard to this world's good, would appear 


no enviable: condition. 


Should reaſons, however, ſuch as theſe, be acknowledged points of 
moment with certain individuals, they are at beſt no points of gene- 
ral concern: not important enough to juſtify an attempt to ſubvert 
our conſtitution. For the petitioners muſt be very ignorant of the 
annals of paſt, and entertain a very high opinion of the paſſive tem- 


per of the preſent times ; if they can ſuppoſe the eſtabliſhment of a 


national Church can be overturned without much confuſion : if they 


can flatter themſelves, that ſuch an innovation as this, with which they 
begin their attack on the conſtitution of the Engliſh Church, can be 
brought about, without many a hardy ſtruggle on the part of thoſe 
who conſcientiouſly regulate their doctrines according to the articles, 
they, without ſubterfuge and prevarication, Ab rte. No exceptions 
to particular articles, or parts of the Liturgy are made; no alterations 
are propoſed; and the propoſals for application to parliament for the 
abolition of ſubſcription are conceived in ſuch looſe and general terms, 
as evince it to be only a prelude to deeper deſigns ; a foundation 


whereon to build a more dangerous ſuperſtructure. 


Yet 
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Vet not to flatter the petitioners with the imputation of too great im- 
portance, tis ingenuouſly owned, no very formidable conſequences are 
apprehended from their preſent attack: not that our ſecurity ariſes from 
the nature of their deſign, which is miſchievous enough ; but from their 
ſuppoſed inability to carry it into execution. At the ſame time it muſt 
be acknowleged, that no one who has read their propoſals, can ſup- 
poſe them the obſcure perſons they have ſometimes been repreſented. 
The very firſt article in thoſe propoſals tells us, they are a very re- 
ſpeftable ſet of men. And that in this particular their hearts and pens 


coincide, the public will give them credit. 


But do not the gentlemen carry, with due deference to the grandeur of 
the enterprize, it is humbly asked ; whether they do not carry, with the 
opinion of their own conſequence, the conceived importance of their 
aſſociation, a little too high in their tenth article? by which it is 


ordered, that minutes be taken, as well of the general meetings, 
as of the ſeveral committees ; to be depoſited hereafter in ſome public 


library or muſeum, to perpetuate the memory of ſo important a tranſ- 


action.“ L 


For ſuch precious depoſit what muſeum ſufficiently pure and refined : 
what ſhrine ſo proper as the ſacred element of fire? There, tis with- 
out the ſpirit of propheſy foretold, it ſhall be finally committed; deſtined, 
ſad fate of many a high and mighty undertaking ! ex luce dare fumum. 
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Txt REquisITION OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES AND LITURGY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND NOT INCONSISTENT 

' WITH CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


— ——— — 


GALLATIANsS Chap. v. Ver. 1 


Srand faft in that Liberty wherewith Chrift hath made us free, 


7 EVER have words been occaſionally more miſapplied than 
N thoſe ; more induſtriouſly wreſted from their plain and ob- 
vious ſenſe, and more frequently proſtituted to ſiniſter pur- 
poſes. This Liberty, wherewith Chriſt hath made us free, is, if we 
credit ſome men, a licence to propagate, under the pretext of Religion, 
every. extravagance a wild imagination may ſuggeſt. And in whatever 
degree this licence is reſtrained, that liberty they hold abridged. 
They believe, or at leaſt feign to believe, the Chriſtian Religion the 
only pure Religion, the one true Revelation: they wiſh, or at leaſt 
feign to wiſh, the practice of it univerſal : yet, liberal men! they 
would have all teachers of Religion left at large, to propagate, as they 


pleaſe, the doctrines which every diſtempered imagination may call 


the doctrines of Chriſt. But ſuch men ſeem as little acquainted with 
the principles of ſound Policy, as with the doctrines of Chriſtianity. | 
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the mode of Chriſtianity, eſtabliſhed in the ſtate, Chriſtianity doth 


| Theſe reflections have been ſuggeſted to me by a late bebiie 
on the eſtabliſhment of our religious Polity ; in which the author ar- 


gues againſt religious ſubſcriptions of all kinds : and, if he be not incon- 


ſiſtent with himſelf, againſt all religious eſtabliſhments. I ſhall there- 
ſore take occaſion in this diſcourſe to inquire, iſt, How far the right, 

which government aſſumes of requiring ſubſeription from thoſe who 

are appointed teachers of Religion, is conſiſtent with Chriſtian Liber- 

ty: and 2dly, Whether the line drawn in the ſubſeription tequired 

by the Church of England, lays any unjuſtifiable conſtraint on the 

conſciences of real Chriſtians. 


But, as this plea of Chriſtian or Evangelical Liberty has been made 
the pretext of many a dark deſign, it will be proper previoufly to de- 
termine, in what Chriſtian Liberty, i in the plain and obvious meaning of 
the Goſpel, doth really conſiſt. It primarily implies a freedom from 
that heavy burthen of uſeleſs ceremonies, . with which the judaizing 
proſelytes to Chriſtiany would have all Chriſtians charged. We find it 
directly expreſſed, or alluded to, in more than forty paſſages in the 
New Teſtament : ſometimes, in a more looſe and general acceptation, 


it ſignifies an emancipation from the bondage of fin; it ſometimes 


imports a freedom, as it is termed, ar vouov Tov Oavarov, but never, 
as far as I can find, an exemption from the laws of the land. Obe- 
dience to the civil powers I find enjoined by Chriſt himſelf, both by 
precept and example: nor doth Chriſtianity contain any doctrines that 
render it unfit for union with civil government. Chriſtian Liberty 


doth indeed indulge us in our own private opinions of points, upon 


which Scriptute hath not expreſly decided; but Chriſtian Liberty 
doth not authorize every idle dreamer to vent the wild flights of a 
diſtempered imagination in direct oppoſition to the civil powers, and 


not. 


UC + I 
not countenance this ; reaſon; condemns it; ſound policy diſclaims it. 
But this will he more clearly evinced in confidering the firſt article of 
our inquiry; viz, how far the right, which government aſſumes of 
requiring ſubſcription from thoſe who are appointed teachers of Reli+ 
don, is eiten with Sui 3 ' 
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A ſenſe of Religion ber will hows to have been implanted in the 
mind of man even from the beginning. For there is no room, either 
from biſtory or tradition, to ſuppoſe. it was reaſoned out : produced 
in proceſs of time by dint of thought, or reach of imagination. It 
was therefore prior to civil government: or it is reaſonable to ſappoſe 
it to have been, had mankind continued in their original ſtate of inno- 
cence, the only government; and the law of conſcience the univerſal. 

law. of man. But fin once admitted into the world, made fo large and 
haſty ſtrides, that the influence of Religion was found inſufficient to 
guard againſt vice, and to promote the practice of ſocial and moral vir- 
tue. Hence appeared the neceſſity. of enacting laws, and thereto an- 
nexing a ſanction of temporal rewards and puniſhments. Such was 
the inſtitution of civil government; at firſt, we may ſuppoſe, a ſet of 
plain ſimple rules of conducting ourſelves in ſociety ; not ſuperſeding, 
not independent of, Religion ; but intimately connected with, and en- 
forcing the practice of it. Benevolence, gratitude, mercy, and the 
like virtues, all eminently neceſſary to the well-being of ſociety, ci= 
vil laws cannot ſufficiently provide for and maintain: they cannot ſe- 
cure fociety againſt the breach of thoſe duties, becauſe theſe are points. # 
to which they cannot extend: ſo far therefore they are inſufficient to 
hs maintain the repoſe of ſociety, the a of which is the ob- ; 
jeck of civil government. es 1 | = 
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Conſider farther, how deeply is ſelfiſhneſs rooted in human nature: 
and who can be ignorant that the groſs of mankind, if freed from all 
other reſtraint but that of the civil power, in order to' ſerve their own 
intereſt, their pleaſure, or profits, would rarely ſtop at villainy, when 


occaſion complaiſantly provoked to the ſecret commiffion of it, when 
they could ſafely ſay, No man ſeeth me. Hence every wile legiſlator, 


every one who pretended to legiſlation, ſaw in Religion the baſis and 
cement of government; they ſaw plainly the civil power could not 
ſubſiſt in force without it: a truth this & univerſally acknowledged, 
that we know of no ſtate that ever did ſubſiſt independent of a doctrine 
of future rewards and puniſhments. The ſubſiſtence of a ſtate ſo un- 
ſupported would be nothing leſs than a miracle, Nor let it be from 
hence inferred, that Religion is a mere ſtate engine: a conſciouſneſs. 
of the being and attributes of God, of our own-immortality, and of 
a future retribution of rewards and puniſhments, - wiſe. men ſaw 
ſtrongly implanted in the human mind, by the author of human na- 
ture; and for the purpoſes of government availed themſelves of it. 
A doctrine, ſo eſſential to the welfare of the community, was to be 
kept up by certain forms and ceremonies ; and learned and prudent 
men were appointed to. inculcate thoſe beneficial truths. And this 
amounts to what we underſtand by an eſtabliſhed Religion. 


- 'The firſt principles of Religion were plain and imple ; the exiſt- 


| ence of God, the immortality of the ſoul, and a future retribution of 


rewards and puniſhments. Yet was- it in a very ſhort ſpace of- time 
exhibited in ſo various modes, that it ſcarce appeared the ſame thing. 
The caſe was, Religion being found fo neceſſary to the ſupport of go- 
vernment became incorporated with it; and the religious and- civil 
policy being thus united, the complexion of Religion partook of that 


of 
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of the ſtate. And the religious polity, thus grown together with, and 
moulded into that of the ſtate, from that time becomes ſo intimate ly 
connected with it, that their intereſts are common; each wants the in- 
fluence of the other to preſerve its peace, and to ſupport its power. 
Reflections theſe, which may induce us to think, that as the form of 
civil government at home, and in our colonies, is much the ſame, the 
ſame general eſtabliſhment of Religion is neceſſary : it would tend to 
promote that harmony between us, that is greatly wanted, and bind us 
each to the other by new ties, and a ſtricter union “. 


Religious and civil polity thus conſidered, it neceſſarily follows, 
that as the mode of civil government was, in ſome meaſure, peculiar 
to each ſtate, ſo alſo was the mode of Religion. Hence I think it 
may be obſerved, that in the more rude and uncivilized ſtates, Religion 
was more fimple - more complicated, in the more poliſhed and refined 


ones : in abſolute monarchies it appeared more adorned with ceremo- 


nies, ſplendid, and pompous ; in republics more nude and plain ; in 
=: thoſe 


The members of the Church of England in America, with great reafon complain, that 
theirs is the only Chriſtian Church in all that quarter of the world, that is precluded the 
full and free exerciſe of the Religion they profeſs : and it is matter of ſurpriſe, that, con- 


trary to every motive of ſound Polity and Religion, the Piſſenters have hitherto had in- 


fluence enough with government to withhold the national Church from the full and free 
enjoyment of the national Religion, Some of the clergy of the province of Virginia, on 
behalf of themſelves and their congregations, very lately*preſented a petition. to govern- 
ment for an American biſhop. The Diſſenters took the alarm, repreſented the petition 
as a manceuvre of goverment, prevailed on certain of the clergy to remonſtrate againſt it, 
and, as a ſpur to every future opponent that may ſignalize himſelf againſt the eſtabliſhed 
church, voted them general thanks for their oppoſition, In ſuppoling this petition was a 
manceuvre of government, in believing government could be fo very ſtrongly intereſted in 
ſending a biſhop into America, 'tis plain, they acknowledge it, in a political light, as an 
expedient of great utility to government. This is a conceſſion the Diſſenters were not 
aware of: it is a truth however, which every body knows. 
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thoſe a greater uniformity in Religion was neceſſary; in theſe a greater 
latitude might without prejudice be indulged. Theſe marks, to which 
more might be added, indicate the form of Government and Religion 


in a ſtate to be ſo cloſely connected, ſo mutually dependent each on 
the other; that it is neceſſary for thoſe, ſcrupulouſly to guard the 
one, who hope to ſecure the other. 


That the affair was conſidered in this light by heathen magiſtrates, 
we have many inſtances in proof. How ſevere and ſtrict were the 
laws of Greece againſt thoſe who propagated doctrines repugnant to 
the eſtabliſhed Religion of the ſtate, the magiſtracy of Athens deter- 
mined; when they arraigned, tried, condemned, 'and executed the wile, 
the virtuous Socrates upon this information, being able to find none 
other accuſation againſt him. How ſtrong a ſecurity to civil go- 


vernment thoſe Grecians eſteemed religious polity, and how jealous 


they were of any invaſion of religious rights, the Phocian or ſacred 
war demonſtrates. 


By jealouſies ſuch as theſe, individuals may have been aggrieved : but 
private grievances muſt ſubmit to general good. We cannot doubt 
the right of government moſt ſcrupulouſly to guard, and preſerve re- 
ligious inſtitutions ; which when intimately blended and incorporated 
with the form of civil polity, are its beſt ſecurity, and ſtrongeſt barrier 
againſt inteſtine feuds and civil commotions : And no means-are ſo 
eſſentially neceſſary to this end, as the infliction of puniſhment on 
thoſe who propagate doctrines repugnant to the inſtitutions ſo re- 
ceived and eſtabliſhed ? Government has ever aſſumed a power to do 
this: and I ſee no reaſon to controvert its right. For the compact 
between the legiſlature and the people is mutual ; that is, to preſerve 
theſe ſecure in their perſons and property ; and theſe are, on the other 

hand, 


fo ] 


hand, bound to ſubmit to the authority of that, to pay a dutiful obe- 
dience to its prohibitions and commands, 


Such ſeems to have been the caſe of religious and civil polity in Pa- 
gan ſtates. At length Chriſtianity appeared : a ſketch of Religion, 
moſt pure, moſt perfect; the precepts of which were ſtrictly moral; 
the doctrines of which placed in the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt light 
the firſt great, though in the various Pagan inſtitutions corrupted and 
almoſt extinguiſhed, principles of true Religion : they likewiſe further 
revealed the diſpenſations of God to man, and laid open certain ſecret 
myſteries, that had long laid buried in the womb of time, in a man- 
ner ſo explicit, and with authority ſo inconteſtable, as mankind was, 
till then, unacquainted with. A Religion, tending in ſo eminent a 
manner to promote the ſocial and moral virtues, to render us affectio- 
nate parents, dutiful children, faithful friends, and worthy citizens, 
could never be eſteemed at variance with the intereſts of mankind ; 
but doth in its own nature manifeſtly contribute both to public 
and private good. Wherever, therefore, the nature of Chriſtia- 
nity, was properly underſtood, it was received, encouraged, eſtabliſhed. 
An order of men was appointed, to inſtru& the people in it; and, as 
the beſt things are moſt liable to be abuſed, to watch over, and guard 
it from errors and corruption. And thus eſtabliſhed by the authority, 
it was ſupported by the arm of the civil magiſtrate ; and, in return, 
co-operated. with, and ſtrengthened his power. From that time their 
intereſts became the ſame: and the ſupport of each was eſſential to 
the other. You cannot ſtrike the one, but the other will feel the blow. 
To corrupt the doctrines of Religion, and wreſt aſide its precepts, 
would be te ſap the main pillar of government. Hence the neceſſity 
of ſome ſecurity from thoſe, to whoſe truſt the charge of Religion is 
committed, that they will obſerve pure and uncorrupt the Religion as 
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by law eſtabliſhed: and hence the right the civil magiſtrate hath to 
demand ſuch ſecurity as ſhall appear to him moſt effectual. 


Indeed it is highly ridiculous to diſpute the right of the magi- 
ſtrate to require ſuch ſecurity, where the laws have given him a power 
to do it. But not only the power, and the right, but the propriety of 
requiring ſuch ſecurity is moſt apparent. If you do not cireumſeribe 
the teachers within ſome bounds, their doctrines will ſoon become op- 
poſite as pole to pole. Men of heated imaginations and weak judg- 
ment, and ſuch there muſt be among every claſs of men, will be eter- 
nally ſtriking out into new paths. Men of ſuch complexion will be 
more ſtudious to frame a novelty, than to propagate a truth; and no- 
velty is ſo alluring, that it will ever be greedily embraced. Error will 
be grafted on error. Parties will be formed, diviſions in the ſtate 
will follow thoſe in Religion, and diſcord and confuſion ruin both. 


The uſual reply to this is, had ſuch doctrine prevailed two or three 
hundred years ago, what would have become of our boaſted Reforma- 
tion ? In anſwer to which it wall be ſufficient to refer our adverſa- 
ries to a retroſpect of that Reformation. Let them look back on thoſe 
inteſtine feuds, and civil broils, on thoſe dreadful ſcenes that a long 
courſe of years preſented, the ſtate almoſt torn to pieces, and the land 
dcluged with blood; ere the wiſhed- for Reformation could be effectu- 
ally eſtabliſhed : then let them diſpaſſionately determine whether any 
thing, but the groſſeſt errors, offenſive to the great object of Religion, 
or injurious to the ſtate, can juſtify innovations in religious eſtabliſh- 
ments, productive of evils ſo ſeverely felt as thoſe. 


It were unneceſſary to dwell longer on ſo clear a point ; for little more 
was requiſite to determine the queſtion propoſed, than to place it in a 
| proper 


proper light. It ſeems as neceſſary, conſidered merely in a political 
light, that the ſtate ſhould demand ſome ſecurity of the commiſſioned 
teachers of Religion, for their conformity to the Religion eſtabliſhed 
in it, as that it ſhould have any Religion at all. I haſten, therefore, 
to the next ſubject of conſideration which is, © whether the line drawn 

in the ſubſcription required by the conſtitution of England, lays any 
_ © unjuſtifiable conſtraint on the conſciences of real Chriſtians.” 


In order to this, let us caſt back our eyes on that ever memorable 
time, when the clouds of error were diſperſed, and the pure Religion of 
Chriſt ſhone forth in our land with original luſtre. To ſecure ra- 
tional Chriſtianity from the errors and abuſes of Popery, or any others 
that might be as dangerous to its internal purity as thoſe ; to guard 
it from the deſigns of libertine and fanatical, as well as crafty 
and ambitious men; and to tranſmit pure to their poſterity ſo inva- 
luable a bleſſing ; a certain form was compoſed, comprehending articles 
of religious and civil import: an aſſent to which was required of thoſe 
who ſhould be ordained to a charge of ſo great importance as that of 
inſtructing the nation in religious and moral duties. And what did 
thoſe articles comprehend? An expoſition of certain paſſages in Scrip- 
ture, underſtood in their plain and obvious ſenſe ; and a declaration of 
certain points in our civil eſtabliſhment, as matters of indiſpenſable 
obligation: eachy tending, and highly neceſſary, to promote union in 
Church and State. But who were the men, by whom this form of 
articles, and the ſtructure of that Liturgy we bind ourſelves to ob- 
ſerve, were compoſed? By whom was executed ſo important a com- 
miſſion? By men, for learning and abilities, for moderation and can- 
dor, unexceptionable. Men, ſo free from prejudice, that, at the riſk. 
of every thing that is uſually held moſt dear, they renounced the er- 
ronequs doctrines and practice in which education had trained them 
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up, and. which cuſtom and example had made familiar to them : Men, 
ſo uninfluenced by any worldly lure, that they ſhewed themfelves moſt 
regardleſs of every. temporal advantage they might in peace and quiet- 
neſs have enjoyed, when incompatible with the glorious truths of the 
Goſpel : Men, who, as guardians of thoſe great truths, were ſo firm 
to their purpoſes and. truſt, ſo unmoyed by menaces and torture, that 
they ſigned the inyaluable legacy. with. their blood. Yet might not 
theſe men err in their expoſition of certain points of doctrine, abſtruſe 
myſterious points? Great and good as. they were, had they been ſecure 
Km error they had been more than men. 


ot this they themſelves were ſenſible; ſo well were they acquaint- 
ed with human nature, they knew it- was as impoſſible to bring all 
men to the ſame abſolute belief in all doubtful points, as to reduce 
them to the ſame ſtature, The complexions of the mind are as vari- 
ous as thoſe of the body; and you. may bring theſe to one and the ſame 
colour, juſt as eaſily as you can the other. If ſound arguments pro- 
perly urged will not conciliate an uniformity of belief in diſputable 
points; all other means muſt fail. Conſidering, therefore, the ac- 
knowledged fallibility of men, the known impracticability of making 
all men think upon all doubtful. articles exactly alike, our great 
reformers, ſuch. was their judgment, never expected men, either by the 
authority of councils. or churches, could be brought to this; ſuch 
was their moderation, they never required that in all minute points 
of unedifying diſputation tap: ſhould be bound to it. 


The erath of this we ſhall be abundantly convinced of, if we exa- 
mine as well the ſpirit as the letter of the 19th, 20th, and 21ſt articles 
of Faith, The firſt of theſe we find aſſerting, ** that churches have 
erred: the ſecond aſſerts, that it is not lawful for churches to 


« teach 


teach any thing repugnant to Scripture, or any thing more than is de- 
clared in Seripture, as neceſſary to ſalvation: the laſt of theſe 
articles declares, that ** couneils alſo have erred, and that if they 
* ordﬀain any thing beyond what Scripture appoints as neeeſſary to 
ſalvation, no regard is to be paid to them.“ | 


The thirty-nine articles are general declarations of certain doctrines 
founded' on the expreſs authority of Scripture : and as ſome of them 
refer to difficult difputzble points, by the above- cited articles, every 
one is indulged a degree of latitude in his interpretation of them. 
To the general declarations contained in the articles, and to them 
only, is our aſſent required: and if ever they deſcend to a more par- 
ticular explication of thoſe general doctrines, though ſuch expoſitions 
do not in every minute article, in the ſame determinate uſe of every 
word, fuit underſtandings of every fize (and it would be as great a 
miracle as ever Chriſt wrought if they did) no reaſonable exception 
can ſurely from thence be admitted apainſt the general points of 
doctrine contained in them; nor can a refuſal of aſſent to them, in 
thoſe who defire to be enrolled amongſt the miniſters of the Goſ- 
pel, appear in any degree juſtifiable. 


Tf then it be aſked of what uſe are thoſe minutiz, why do they 
deſcend to explications of general doctrines ; the comprehenſion of 
which appears to many beyond the reach of unaſſiſted reaſon ? Tis 
replied, to prevent, as far as may be, the folly and ignorance of illi- 
terate and fanatical teachers, and ſome ſuch without a continued mi- 
racle we muſt expect, from deforming the ſacred truths with their 
own private wild and diſtant explications: if every one was indulged 
his pſalm, his doctrine, his tongue, his revelation, his interpretation; 
what a goodly ſyſtem of Chriſtianity would ſuch diſſonance of doctrines a 

produce! In a word, if thoſe articles of Faith, as drawn up by our 

great 
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great and good Reformers, be not in every minute point exactly true; 
we may venture to ſay, they approach nearer the truth than any 
ſtandard ſet up by private judgment: and in matters, where we can- 


not arrive at exact truth, the neareſt approach to it will ſatisfy a ra- 
tional inquirer. 


Diſappointed ambition may wiſh to throw things into confuſion; 
which, flowing on in their wonted channel, afford pride no proſpect of 
much importance: and ſome may hope to palm on the world an af- 
fectation of thinking , ſingularly, for an appearance of thinking deep- 
ly: but were the articles freed from all the embarraſſments of ana- 
lyſes, expoſitions, examinations, indications, &c. with wh ich they 
are ſo grievouſly charged ; duly weighing the deſign of them, as ſet 
forth in the royal declaration prefixt, properly regarding the ſpirit as 
well as letter of them, and conſidering the form of ſubſcciption 
required, no ſufficient reaſon appears, to influence the honeſt 


man, of plain good ſenſe, to refuſe his aſſent to them. Some barrier 


we muſt have, or ſectaries of all denominations, ſceptics and infi-, 
dels, even thoſe dreaded Arminians and Papiſts themſelves will 


pour in upon us; we muſt, ſooner or later, fall a facriſice to 


our diviſions, and that head of the reformed Church, that glory of 
Proteſtaniſm, the Church of England, may be ſought for in En- 
gland. Indeed a juſter line than that already drawn by our great 
Reformers, I cannot find, the author alluded to has determined 
for us: liberal- minded man, he would throw the incloſure open. Let 
the Church of England, ſays he, © remove every ſtumbling-block out 
of the way of her weak but conſcientious fellow Chriſtians : : let her 
nobly and ne aboliſh, and diſavow all impoſitions, all bonds 


and yokes: that is, neither more nor leſs than, let the Church of 
England ceaſe to be a Church. 


And 


1 
And for whom is all this condeſcenſion pleaded ? For our weak bre- 
thren, men of tender conſciences, who complain they are abridged of 
that Liberty wherewith Chriſt hath made them free. With what 
hoſtile rage, with what implacable fury ſuch tender-conſcienced men, 
banding together proſecuted Government and Religion, how lately 
did this country afford a lamentable inſtance ! Such as I truſt will 


make our wiſe and provident governors ever jealous of ſuch inſi- 
dious pleas. 


Indeed this author doth too ſenſibly touch our memory with the 
recollection of thoſe things he ſhould rather wiſh buried in oblivion, 
and unwarily puts us on our guard. The ſame wretched plea of weak 
brethren, tender conſciences, and Chriſtian Liberty, the ſame evil- 
ſpeaking of dignities, the ſame virulence and rancour againſt our pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment, diſtinguiſh his page; that characteriſed the facti- 
ous orators and leaders of thoſe diſaſtrous times; whoſe baneful 
influence brought a pious monarch to the block, and overturned both 
Church and State. 


A repetition of the crimes that blackened thoſe days, the confuſion 
and anarchy which then reigned in this devoted land, that we may 
never live to ſee ; but hand down to our poſterity, pure and inviolate, 
that excellent conſtitution in Church and State, which, purchaſed by 
many ſtruggles, our pious anceſtors tranſmitted to us; may Almighty 
God, of his infinite mercy grant, through the merits of Chriſt Jeſus 
our Lord: to whom, &c. 
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